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three 'founders' of the Turkish speech, the other two being,
as we have seen, Ahmed Pasha and Nejati Bey. All three
are censured somewhat unreasonably on account of their
antiquated diction and of the obsolete, and to the modern
reader uncouth, words that abound in their works; also,
with more justice, for the great license which they take
with the imala and zihaf, and for the padding that disfigures
many of their verses. Ziya has however the grace to add
that while the language has been much refined since their
day, their writings were likely enough pretty for their time.

The verdict of Professor Naji (probably the most just that
can be arrived at) is that, while many passages may be met
with in Zati's poems which must be adjudged coarse both
in thought and language, he has a great number of verses
which prove him to have been a man of high talent and
well skilled in the niceties of poetic art; while the mere
fact that from being a shoemaker he became a recognised
authority on the subtilest points of poetry is a sufficient
indication of his extraordinary ability.

Zati's chief title to fame rests, as I have already said, on
his lyrics; but one of his mesnevis, the Shemc u Perwana,
claims a little further notice. Of the Ahmed and Mahmud,
the Ferrukh-Nama, and the two religious poems nothing
beyond the name is recorded; but Latifi devotes a few lines
to the Taper and Moth, one of those stock allegorical love
stories at which we have seen that Lamicf tried his hand.
The old biographer speaks of this poem of our author as
highly artistic, every couplet 'from matlac to maqtac' being
fraught with imagination and without peer; all the same,
he continues, the cultured find the style of the book so
fanciful and artificial that the phraseology is not as clear
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